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" Tears in each threat — a threat in every tear." 

It is shown, also, by Antiphilus of Byzantium, how this choice 
of time is anciently regarded : — 

" The dread suspense I praise, the critic cries ; 
Here all the judgment, all the pathos lies ; 
To stain with filial blood the guilty scene, 
Had marred the artist, but became the queen*" 

In like manner Perses alludes to this immutable trait of Art. 
The erection of a monument to a daughter is the occasion for the 
lines : — 

" Unblest Mnasilla ! — On this speaking tomb 
What means the type of emblematic gloom ? 
Thy lost Callirhoe we here survey, 
Just as she moaned her ebbing life away, 
Just as the death-mists o'er her eyelids fell, 
In those maternal arms she loved so well. 
There, too, the speechless father sculptured stands, 
That cherished head supporting with his hands. 
Alas ! alas ! — thus grief is made to flow 
A ceaseless stream — eternity of woe." 

It seems possible that a very rigid analysis of the question 
might prove Lessing and Winckelmann less essentially separated in 
their theories than they supposed themselves or than others have 
considered them to be. For was not beauty, according to the 
Greek idea, one with greatness of soul — their " flower of virtue ? " 
The desideratum of human being was no less than mens sana in 
corpore sano : one perfection without the other was not to be de- 
sired or looked for. Have not these modern investigators fixed 
their gaze on different points of the same object, confusing identi- 
fication by so simple a mischance ? The scrutiny of one, let us 
say, is directed to an essence traced in its manifestations ; that of 
the other to the elemental germs of the essence, traced out in 
their combination, through the same expression also. 

On the origin of the Laocoon their opinions were equally op- 
posed— Winckelmann referring the work to ancient Greece, and 
Lessing conceiving it to have belonged to the period of the Roman 
emperors, and to have been a copy from Virgil's poem. The truth 
of this matter, whatever that might be, involves, therefore, the 
question of invention, which Lessing regards as the preeminent 
merit of the poet, while execution is that of the artist. By Dryden 
invention was regarded as the first part of painting also ; this wri- 
ter's notions in these matters are, however, entitled to no great con- 
sideration, since his essay containing them is altogether as superfi- 



cial as might be expected from the fact which he mentions of its 
having been begun and finished in twelve mornings. The inven- 
tion of the artist may in part consist in an adaptation of the poet's 
invention. 

In his " Tableaux tires de l'lliade," the Comte de Caylus de- 
cides that " on est toujours convent! que, plus un poeme fournis- 
sait d'images et d'actions, plus il avait de superiorite en poesie." 
Lessing vigorously combats this notion, and the censure of Milton 
involved in it. He finds no proper test of the merit of a poem in 
its fitness for painting, and observes that not a few of the finest 
pictures of Homer offer no subject for the painter ; he is able at 
this point, with extraordinary precision, to indicate that supremacy 
does not of necessity belong to qualities of a subject for the ma- 
terial picture over other qualities rich in poesy though unsuited 
to painting. He stands, one may say, as the witness of the poets, 
to attest the divineness of their meanings, which the material pic- 
ture must forever fail to signify. No longer the equal mate of the 
painter, the poet is exalted by him to a higher sphere, where, like 
a god, he chooses at will of all things. When from poetic phan- 
tasiae the painter has drawn all that will serve his art, this writer 
can find for us in the remainder as many and as splendid poetical 
pictures. 

Because Lessing has so successfully demonstrated the illusory 
nature of some once-supposed bonds between the arts, one may 
all the more be able to discern with definiteness those cords which 
really do unite them vitally. Twin worlds are these, each affecting 
each, and each upheld by independent forces of their everlasting 
sun. In the study of poetry with reference to the idea of its rela- 
tion to Art, it will be noticed that poems with such associations 
may be grouped into several different classes — the division being 
based on the nature of their connection with painting and sculp- 
ture. We may consider the most important of these classes to 
be that poetry which has furnished the artist with themes, that 
which includes those grand epic phantasiae which have led Art to 
its loftiest undertakings. Second to this will be ranged poetical 
descriptions of work of Art ; of this variety we shall discover so 
wide and fruitful a field as to be convinced that the poet has drawn 
his subject from the artist with scarcely less frequency than the 
artist has copied the poet's pictorial descriptions. Didactic poetry 
of Art will be properly assigned to still another section of the plan. 
There will remain poems interspersed with Art-allusions, those of 
a personal kind relating to artists, and poems written by artists. 

E. T. Lander. 
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HE annual clearing out from the Capitol by Con- 
gress of all Art-works not owned by Govern- 
ment has sent to the Corcoran Gallery, at Wash- 
ington, an interesting piece of modern sculpture. 
It is the life-size, recumbent statue in marble of 
' The Dying Tecumseh,' who was killed in the 
battle of the Thames in 1813, it is supposed by 
Colonel (afterwards Vice-President) R. M. Johnson. It was exe- 
cuted by Pettrich in Rio de Janeiro, in 1856, from a cast made 
when Pettrich was in Washington, in 1836. The owner brought 
it here in i860, and it was placed in the Capitol in 1869. Pettrich 
was a German sculptor in Washington forty years ago, and, 
though never thought an eminent artist, executed several busts, 
casts of which, such as those of Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Benton, 
and others, now in the Smithsonian Institution, attest great fidelity 
of likeness. He subsequently went to Brazil, thence to .Rome, 
where he died, and where his family now live. It has lain on 
the floor of the dark crypt under the Rotunda of the Capitol — its 
back to the dim light of a dirty window — unknown to many, 
glanced at by few, studied by none — the despised receptacle of 
dust, old quids, and tobacco-spittle ; with one ear badly clipped by 
a Centennial visitor, who, not being able to take the noble savage's 
marble scalp, bore off the above fragment as a souvenir of the Cen- 



tennial ear ! Though not enjoying such a position in the Corco- 
ran Gallery as it deserves, and will eventually have, its present 
cleanliness, elevation, and relief by maroon hangings, disclose its 
merits. Up to this time it was generally supposed to be merely of 
plaster. Tecumseh is represented in a half-recumbent posture. 
His body rests against a tree-stump, with the head thrown back 
in the crotch of a broken limb, and the face upturned in full relief, 
showing the effect of death in the fallen jaw and drooping eyelids. 
The half-bent right arm and hand, loosely holding the staff of the 
tomahawk, for a while support him. The bare, brawny chest, 
tattooed with a coiled rattlesnake, seems to heave with its last 
convulsive suspiration ; and the left hand, escaping from the folds 
of his robe, rests powerless upon the sheathed knife. The legs are 
crossed at the ankles. 

After examining this curious work, the thought occurs how very 
near it came to be a fine example of modern sculpture. Its ge- 
neral design, its Indian character, and moribund expression, are 
unexceptionable ; but their effect is impaired by the heavy masses 
of unnecessary drapery and dress. A bit of robe over the tree- 
stump, a breech-cloth, and leggings from the knee, would have 
been the ample and appropriate costume for an Indian warrior- 
chief stripped and armed for a fight, particularly on a warm day. 
Hence, instead of an artistic display of nude flanks and thighs, 
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and of the bare left arm, with the knife thrown feebly across the 
lap and thigh, we have a heavy robe concealing the left arm and 
side, and drawers in voluminous folds from the waist down. Igno- 
rance of the human form and of manual skill could not have made 
the sculptor shirk these opportunities of nude modelling so essen- 
tial to the Indian character of his work, for the admirable right 
arm from shoulder to fingers, and the masterly modelling of the 
neck and heroic head, with its scalp-lock gathered up to a crest like 
that of an antique helmet, the noble features, over which death is 
fast settling upon the drooping eyes and mouth, all show the ar- 
tist's entire competency to grapple with the points he has unfortu- 
nately hidden. At the same time the execution of this drapery is 
excellent, and the feathered leggings and moccasins wrought beau- 
tifully. 

In reviewing this work, the old query, " Who killed Tecumseh ? " 
instinctively occurs. A distinguished gentleman of Washington 



has just stated to the writer that his brother had a visit from Colo- 
nel R. M. Johnson soon after the battle of the Thames, and on the 
question being asked if he killed Tecumseh, the gallant colonel re- 
plied that he would not say positively that he did kill Tecumseh, 
but when, after the charge by his mounted riflemen, he found him- 
self some seven yards in front of a powerful Indian, evidently a 
leader, he at once unslung his carbine, or rifle, and shot him down, 
and on his fall the Indians immediately scattered and fled. 

In view of this evidence, it would not be a bad idea for the Cor- 
coran Gallery to secure and hang above this statue a capital por- 
trait of Colonel Johnson, painted by Neagle, showing his rugged, 
plain features, and the familiar red vest alluded to in an old politi- 
cal song — 



He always wore his waistcoat red 
Because he killed Tecumseh." 



W. M. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 




N T sundry letters addressed to the editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Nnvs Mr. Cave Thomas states that 
he is not opposed to technical education when 
properly directed, but that he is to that movement 
" which would lead the workman to suppose that 
any extraneous course of technical instruction can 
be a substitute for the functions of the workshop 
and the practical training of the eye and of the hand, and to the 
notion that a knowledge of the sciences is calculated to improve 
the workman's skill in handicraft, the fact being that excellence in 
workmanship is dependent upon quite other qualifications than 
those which the knowledge of the sciences can confer. 

"Good workmanship comes of natural aptitude developed by 
long training of the mind, the eye, and the hand, in a special 
groove. Labor et ingenium is the principle of excellence in the 
humbler forms of workmanship, as it is in the highest form of 
workmanship — the Fine Arts. Excellence in handicraft depends 
on the mechanism of the humanity being perfectly developed, and 
not upon scientific knowledge, or how could the finest workman- 
ship have been produced in past times, and before the physical 
sciences were propounded ? It is not the workman who requires 
an intimate acquaintance with the sciences, but the master, the 
director of labour, the inventor." Mr. Thomas does not say that 
it would be a disadvantage to the workman, that " his intelligence 
would not be improved by a general acquaintance with the sci- 
ences, and by some degree of insight into the physical constitution 
of Nature ; but that general knowledge, and that degree of insight, 
could be obtained from popular lectures." 

Mr. Thomas says : " It may at first sight appear somewhat un- 
gracious to suggest that any class should not acquire the knowledge 
of all that it is possible to know. But we have to recollect that 
our mental as well as our bodily powers are limited, and that if we 
diffuse our intellectual force over too large an area, attempt to 
acquire the knowledge of too many subjects, it will be at the 
expense of that power of concentration which is so necessary for 
the successful prosecution of a speciality. The aim of education, 



therefore, should not be to make men omniscient, but to teach 
them how to use their mental powers with the greatest advantage 
in the most economical way. We require a science of educational 
economy as well as of political economy. Now, as good work- 
manship depends upon the perfection of the human being as a 
piece of vital mechanism, the aim of education should not be to 
cram with scientific knowledge, but to afford that kind of mental 
and physical training which tends to perfect, to fully develope the 
man.* This should be, beyond all other considerations, the pri- 
mary object of education, and more especially of the education of 
the workman ; for such an education aims at perfecting that me- 
chanism, that instrument which is to effect all kinds of work, and 
which, it stands to reason, it will be unable to do well if it be left 
imperfect and out of gear. If, then, we were to steadfastly aim at 
establishing an education of this kind, we might safely leave tech- 
nical education to take care of itself. It is fallacious to suppose 
that a knowledge of the sciences adds any new faculty to the mind. 
There are precisely the same mental faculties now as there were 
before physical science loomed upon the world. In fact, physical 
science owes its being to these very faculties, which are a part of 
the constitution of our intellectual nature, and it may be affirmed 
that the possession of scientific knowledge has not, in the aggre- 
gate, improved human workmanship. Painting, sculpture, deco- 
ration, furniture, gold and silver work, &c, were finer before than 
since the era of physical science, and I attribute this result to the 
ascendancy of the notion that the acquisition of a quantity of 
knowledge is more important than a formative training." He 
holds, too, that professional or " technical education should not be 
provided by the state, but that its acquisition should be left to the 
discretion of the individual, and to be purchased by the individual. 
There is danger in providing too many go-carts for humanity ; 
they are likely to leave it, as they do children, ' rickety.' " That 
institutions should be founded where special scientific knowledge 
could be obtained there is very little doubt, and it was under this 
conviction that his project for a central polytechnic college was put 
forward. 



NOTES. 



TJARIS. — The Commissioners or Fine-Art Committee of the Paris 
A Universal Exposition had, with taste which does them infinite 
credit — although the feeling has not altogether been reciprocated by the 
Germans, seeing that their special Art Catalogue is the only one in 
the whole of the Exhibition not written in French — rejected certain 
battle-pictures by French artists relating to the Franco-German War, 
'est they might give offence to their late foes ; but Messrs. Goupil & 
~°- have very properly thought that master-works by such men as Berne- 
Mlecour, Detaille, Dupray, Neuville, and Protais, are not to be alto- 



gether set aside out of deference to any set of men or of sentiments. 
They accordingly threw open their gallery in the Rue Chaptal, and on 
the private-view day of the works of these artists it was crowded from 
morn till night, and will doubtless continue a centre of attraction through- 
out the whole of the season. We have no space to enter into details, 
but we may name the following as more than ordinarily realistic and 

* Mr. Thomas's views in detail of what this should be are contained in his little 
book, " Symmetrical Education," Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., London. 



